Problems of Amateur Theatre: I 
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E the peculiar circumstances in which our country is situated, so far as drama is concemea, 
amateur theatre activity dominates the scene. On its encouragement and promotion lies 
the future hope for the establishment of a national theatre and dramatic renaissance. 

The professional theatre at present does not count for much. At no period in recent 
memory, was it a living force as it is in advanced countries. But towards the close of the 
nineteenth century and the early decades of the twentieth century, there were a number of 
theatrical companies functioning in various regions, and some of them were doing flourishing 
business. With the advent of the films, they received a great setback and many of them 
closed down. Now the number of companies has dwindled, Even the topmost ones are 
struggling hard to keep themselves afloat. They function on very outmoded lines. The 
Marathi stage is mainly in the hands of old-style actors whose ‘acting’ lies in good singing. 
There is too much emphasis on slap-stick domestic comedy and on heavy gesticulation. 
The Bengali style is the best of the lot, It has the distinction of having produced two great 
artists, Bhaduri and Ahindra Chaudhuri. But like the Elizabethan theatre, it wallows in 
declamation, ranting and sentimentalism. Another notable company which has recently 
attracted attention is Prithviraj’s theatre in Bombay. It has presented some plays in Hindi 
which have achieved success mainly due to their tupical content. The technical side is, 
however, atrociously neglected in its productions. Its leader is Prithviraj, a remarkable 
Personality who is inspired by the loftiest motives in his endeavours and has a burning 
Passion for the theatre. 

The activities of these theatrical companies is sporadic and is on orthodox, even ‘ancient’, 
lines. It has no seeds for the development of a great theatre. There is a lack of attention to 
the technical side and a Jack of imagination in the presentation of plays. There is some sort 
of professional stage for the masses. There are folk artists, busy almost all the year round in 
Presenting Nautankis, Rasas, Lilas and Tamashas in the villages and towns. As the stories 
they present are invariably woven either round religious motifs or round the exploits and 
trials of historical and legendary figures, they attract large audiences. The performances are 
mostly occasioned by religious festivals and functions and are held in the open air or in the 
courtyards of temples and serais. 

The theatre activity of the folk-artists is wide-spread, abundant, and has also the supreme 
merit of having intimate contact with the masses of the country. But ‘rom the production 
and artistic point of view, it has to be confessed that it is outrageously crude and element»-v. 
People are not wanting in our country who carried away by their patriotic conceit, actual!, 
compare it to the highly finished and imaginative presentations in the modern arena theatres 
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and open-air theatres in Europe and the U.S.A. The truth of the matter is that our folk- 
theatre ignores completely the advances made in light, settings and production technique. 
It can be compared to the bullock-cart stage in transport development. We have now the 
advantage of having the achievements of engineering and science at our disposal. Why 
should we not exploit the new forces to create beauty, poetry and life on the stage? 

Such being the sorry state of affairs, it is not surprising that professional theatre activity, 
whether carried on by the theatre companies or by the folk artists, is no longer a force in the 
national life. And that is a pity indeed, since we have not only given the world the earliest 
systematic treatise on theatre craft and drama, Natyashastra by the sage Bharata, but have 
glorious traditions of the Sanskrit dramas of Kalidasa and Bhasa. 

In this context of the moribund state of the professional stage in India, amateur theatre 
activity has assumed an importance out of all proportion to what it deserves on its merits. It 
has a very significant and dynamic role to play. It can kindle nation-wide enthusiasm for the 
theatre and thus restore drama to the high pedestal which it occupied in ancient times and 
which it occupies in all advanced countries. It can create the atmosphere in which the 
movement for a national theatre can be ushered in and in which the professional stage can 
function again on artistic lines. 

It is obvious that amateur theatre activity cannot accomplish this great mission unless it 
is encouraged and promoted and channelized in the right directions. There are groups and 
groups all over the country presenting programmes of all varieties. The topmost amongst 
these are being conducted on the right lines and are releasing new influences which are sure 
to mould the shape of the national theatre of the future. But others are carrying on work in 
the most haphazard and make-shift manner. There is no effort to raise and maintain dramatic 
standards. There is an abysmal lack of any unified plan. No endeavour is being made to 
pool resources and work in collaboration and coordination. The groups’ activities are irregular 
and overlapping each other. No attention is being paid to the need for feeding the public 
with good drama with some continuity. 

Here the State and the Sangeet Natak Akademi can usefully step in. They should constitute 
acentral committee of the representatives of the leading groups for this work of coordination 
and raising the standards of amateur activity. It would be best to set up a model in the Union 
Capital which should be placed at the disposal of the central committee. The plays produced 
at the model theatre should be in Hindi and should be produced with a view to providing 
standards in all the various spheres of theatre arts and crafts. Naturally, the scheme entails 
a regular subsidy from the State for sometime to come. : 

Further, a central committee of coordination should be formed in every centre, big or 
small. Its function should be to deal with the handicaps of the amateur players and help 
them to overcome them. This is the only way amateur theatre activity can prove useful. 
Otherwise, it will serve no purpose and will be just like the flood that comes all ofa sudden 
and subsides all of a sudden as well. 

Along with these coordinating bodies at the centre and the regions, there is need for 
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opening theatre training centres in the Union Capital and the State Capitals. If stage standards 
are to be improved, then it is absolutely essential that amateur theatre lovers must be 
imparted knowledge and technical know-how in the various fields of play direction, 
playwriting, settings, decor, histrionic, make-up and lighting. At present, there is a dearth of 
talent at the disposal of the groups. The number of persons who have any experience of 
theatre arts is most inadequate. If we have training centres then there will be a steady flow 
of people fully qualified to undertake direction, stage management, lighting and so on. 

In view of the importance of amateur dramatic activity, it would not be out of place to 
point out some serious handicaps from which it suffers. 

Amateur theatricals everywhere have their headaches, but in India the headaches are greater 
and more severe. Histrionic talent is rare. Most of the amateurs require good grooming before 
they can be put on the stage. What aggravates the matter is that there is generally a lack of 
sustained enthusiasm for theatrical work. There is a lack of that seriousness and devotion which 
marks amateurs in the West. There is further lack of a sense of responsibility and punctuality. 

There is unwillingness, specially on the part of young women, to act in minor roles or the 
roles of old women. There is another great handicap from which our dramatic activity suffers, 
that is, we cannot secure persons who specialize in various arts and crafts necessary for a 
dramatic performance. In England, amongst amateurs, there are persons fairly proficient as 
painters, electricians, carpenters, designers, tailors and so on. Here, very few have any such 
hobbies and the professional men in these specialized lines are not available for dramatic activity. 
These are some of the short-comings of our amateurs. It is to be hoped that as time goes by we 
shall surmount them and evince greater earnestness and enthusiasm in our leisure activities. 

Amateurs in our country, let it be remembered, in all fairness to them have to survive 
against enormous difficulties. Their counterparts in other countries have their difficulties 
and worries but these pale into insignificance before the difficulties that confront the theatre- 
lovers here. The public has no taste for the theatre, it has lost all contact with the dramatic 
tradition built up by the full-blooded ancient Indians who gave to theatrical activity the 
place it deserves in the national life. The public here has still to be made theatre-minded. But 
all the odds are against such a consummation. The cinema has cast its spell too strongly 
and too devastatingly. The theatre still has unsavoury associations. People have yet to 
leam that theatres are institutions worth building up as much as temples. The attitude of the 
Government is not very helpful either. We have their good wishes all right but nothing more 
Substantial than mere good intentions and sweet words. 

Of all the difficulties that confront amateurs, the greatest is that at many places in the 
country there are no suitable halls where theatricals can be held. Not only that, one does 
not even know where to hold the rehearsals of plays to be presented. Rehearsals have to be 
held in odd places and at odd times, on the roofs of houses, in the courtyard of quarters, out 
in the sun, in the moonlight and even in candle-light. 

These then are some of the handicaps and problems with which amateurs are faced. It should 
be the task of the central coordination committee to help groups in overcoming and solving them. 


